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but a nature all yeast is harrassing and vain, Do we not 


all respond to this picture of a woman, drawn by Lowell: 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
3 Whose natures never vary, | 
Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snow-hid in Jenooary. 


It is the same ideal sketehed, also in a woman, by 
Wordsworth: 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill. 


‘The world loves the heart of oak. It is hard to 


answer Hazlitt when he says, “To be capable of steady - 


friendship and lasting love are the two greatest proofs 
not only’ of goodness of heart, but of strength of mind.” 
Among the Charlottes there is much to say for the one 
who went on cutting bread and butter. | 


“AND YET 


AVING praised the stable we are a little worried,. 


as if unfaithful to the varied and responsive. Bread- 
and-butter Charlotte is comfortable and safe, no doubt, 
but it is not always to her that men fly for inspiration. 
Byron was accustomed to speaking not what others think 
but what he thought himself. There is something winning 


in his tribute to another type than the ladies praised by. 


Wordsworth. He speaks of a woman who had 


that vivacious versatility 
Which many people take for want of heart, 


and gives his own opinion that the world’s judgment of ° 


such characters is false: 


for surely they're sincerest 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


The truth is, we cannot choose in types. We must be 
tolerant as the sun. 
of whatever kind, be it dough or yeast, be it capricious or 
steady, be it fit to stimulate or fit to take refuge in. The 


good is too big for our stereotyped moral categories. 


A CONSIDERABLE. NUMBER 


HERE are many persons whose ideal of life (for - 


themselves) is to lie down most of the time, on 
cushions, while others pull the oars; and occasionally to 
seek diversity by getting up and rocking the boat. 


THAT PLACE IN THE SUN 

LADY in South Hadley Mass., Miss Mary Vance 

Young, writes a letter to one of the newspapers on 
the much quoted phrase “Our place in the sun.” Pascal 
used it first. “ ‘This dog,’ he wrote in his Penséesg ‘is 
mine,’ wm these poor children; ‘and that is my place in 
the sun.’ 
usurpation of all the earth.” Rousseau took up the idea, 
on its property side. in his “Discourse on inequality,” 
where he wrote: | 


We must love the lovely character 


There was the beginning and the symbol of the 


is but a -small part of statesmanship. 


The first man‘ who, having some enclosed ground, 
took it into his head to say (and found folk simple- 
_minded enough to believe him), This is mine! was the 
true founder ‘of civilized society. 


The expression “place in the sun” (place au soleil) 
occurs and recurs in French prose, from Chateaubriand 
to Marcelle Tifiayre. A feministic heroine of the last 
named writer exclaims: “I’ve my rights to love and my 
place in the sun!”” Apparently the first uses of the ex- 
pression by Germans date from the Franco-Prussian war- 
times—Bamberger (1870) and Hillebrand (1882). The 
French maintain in general that they originate and Ger- 
many adopts. 


THOSE AWFUL PHRASES 


NE friend almost dies of rage when she hears that 

a course of conduct is/ “worth while.” Persistent 
repetition of the offense she deems ground for breaking 
off acquaintance. “That is human nature” has been sug- 
gested as one of the worst; and others that receive men- 
tion are “along that line,” ‘‘merry as a marriage bell,” 
“hosts of friends,” ‘‘a preacher of power,” and “a;sea of 
upturned faces.”’ 


| THAT CAKE! ; 
OR our part we have been suffering most lately over | 
“You cannot eat your cake and have it too.” And the 
worst of it is that this infernal statement is reiterated by 
persons and newspapers who usually do not express 
themselves in rubber stamps. | 


QUANTITY 

It is 
easier to pick out one element in life, one principle, 

and apply it persistently, than it is justly to weigh con- 

flicting truths. There, are dozens who can reason to one 

who can both reason and judge. 


TIME AND ANSON 
RANTLAND RICE, than whom, ete., thinks “off- 
hand” that Christy Mathewson probably heads the 
list in popularity among the baseball heroes of all time. 
It seems to us, however, that there is this difference be- 
tween Mathewson and Anson: Mathewson’s popularity 
is individual, Anson was an institution. Mathewson can 


_more fairly be compared to Radbourne or Clarkson; or, 


if you wish to go a little afield, to Mike Kelly, the Ty 
Cobb of his day. But there has been nobody since Anson 
who was equally famous as.player, captain, manager, and 
personality. Frank Chance was a faint shadow of Anson. 
—a combination, but not dominating. If you think how 
much more of a household word Anson’s name is than that 
of anyone else of his time, or anyone who has not played 
for twenty years, you can make a better guess at whether 
Mathewson, Cobb, or Wagner will stand out equally 
twenty vears from now. 
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-URBS INCLYTA 


bs gi HIS is that city of the soul’s delight There evermore that Sleeping Beauty lies 

| Behind whose gates of ivory and horn Whose face men change the world for, and disclaim; 
2 All stories have an end, all songs are born, Nor any maid may dare.to speak her name 

F. And all dim dreams rise wonderfully bright: . Lest she awaken. — 


There young adventure arms him for the fight She is very wise— 
Under sweet suns of many a golden morn There are tears on the fringes of her eyes, 
i Unrisen yet; and old love longs forlorn And on her lips a faintness and a flame. 
: By memorable moons of many a night. —BriAn Hooker. 


| 


AMERICA’S CHANCE RUSSIA 


BY STANLEY WASHBURN 


During the sixteen months that Stanley Washburn was in Russia, he was-on terms of intimacy with the leading 


statesmen and generals, as well as other men of all* kinds. 


eral was the Tsar. 
and her duties. 


Among those with whom he discussed affairs in gen- 


He studied the situation very carefully from the point of view of the United States, her 
We have a great: chance at present for active statesmanship equally beneficial 


to us and to Russia. Mr. Washburn’s article shows what that chance is 


the largest in population. It is the country today 
of the greatest opportunity for American trade 
that commercial history has ever offered us, yet it is the 
land that is least known or understood of any nation in 
the world. Because it is a long way off and has never 
attempted to speak for itself, it has come to pass that 


Rie is the biggest country in the world and one of 


Russia has been more frequently misrepresented than any - 


of the nations of Europe. The fiction of a cruel race 
typified by brutal soldiery, has passed current. so long 
that half the world has come to believe it—a fiction, be 
it said, which has been made: for the greater part out of 
whole cloth. As the war progresses it is just beginning 
to be realized in America that there is a strong possibility 
that Russia will emerge from this great conflict as one 
of the great dominant world factors of the future. Not 
only from the military point of view but as an enormous 
Empire of 170,000,000 population emerging from a 
lethargy of centuries, to take for the first time its proper 


place in the commercial and industrial life of the world. 


And in this period comes the great opportunity for 
America and the Americans to secure for themselves a 
market for their exports such as South America and 
China combined will not in a generation equal. 

- To understand why this great opportunity now lies 
open for us to take up practically for the asking, it is 
necessary to consider a little the relations of the. past 
generation that have existed between Germany and Rus- 
sia. For a decade or two, as all the world knows, the 
German trade has been, with intelligent industry, pushing 
its tentacles into all parts of the world, but preem- 
inently it has been engaged in quietly but surely ab- 
sorbing the Russian markets. 
sweeping campaign to get the Russian field of trade 
has not been popular with the Russians from the first, 
for even at the start it became obvious to the close 
observers that the Germans with their cheap. goods 
delivered all over Russia were gradually choking all 
Russian industrial initiative, for few in Russia could 
start an industry and face the German competition. This 
aspect of the German trade alone caused great uneasiness 
among those who really had the interests of Russia at 
heart, but this aspect proved to be of minor importance 
when it gradually dawned on Russia that German indus- 
try and trade meant not only a commercial influence but 
a political influence, the strength of which was not 
grasped until the war broke out. Then it was discovered 
that the Germans had for years been exerting a power on 
Russian affairs that had not been realized. It is difficult 
to prove a legal case against the Germans, but the Rus- 
sians claim that for ten years this subtle Teuton influence, 
moving through a thousand hidden channels and acting 
in devious ways, has been behind every move looking 
toward the enlightenment of Russia. 
an educated and reformed Russia meant the beginning 
of the end of German sway, for it spelled not only the 
curtailment of German commercial inroads, but it like- 


the education of the peasants and, 


-dinary condition in the Russian market? 
American trade, and anything which the government can | 


‘welcome Americans: and American trade. 
The effect of this 


Very obviously . 


wise heralded an efficient and growing army, which was 
the bugbear of the Prussian military caste. Russians 
claim that German influence delayed the abolition of 


vodka for years, that German intrigue and wiles have for, 


ten years opposed secretly every program looking toward 
in fact, working 
against any and every plan that spelled a progress which 
would so change Russia that she would no longer be the 
prey of her clever neighbor: The country has been 
overrun with spies, Poland was flooded with enemy- 
agents who were as eager to serve Germany with 
information as they had been before to supply Teuton 
markets with Russian orders. Perhaps it is not strange 
then that Russia today is looking for a substitute for the 
German trade. “What we want,” the Russians say, “is 
a trade that will supply us with our wants but that will 
bring with it no political influence.” Naturally and 
logically then the eyes of the intelligent business men 
have been looking toward America to step into the breach 
and fill the gaps in trade which the cessation of relations 
with Germany has created. ‘“We are determined to rid 
ourselves of this influence,” Serge Sazonov, the Imperial 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Petrograd, has said to me 
ten times if he has said it once. “Why are you Ameri- 
cans doing nothing to take advantage of this extraor- 
Russia wants 


do legitimately to encourage this trade will be done, and 
gladly.” This, then, is the situation in Russia of a market 
which includes the manufactured wants to a large extent 
of. 170,000,000, with a government eager and anxious to 
What have 
Americans done to take advantage of this situation to 
date? Practically nothing other than send over agents, 
who have landed in regiments with one idea, and that 
how to make a million in a week by selling war material 
at fabulous sums. 


HE first-step in trdde relations with Russia, as must 
be clear to all who have given the matter any 


thought, is a new trade treaty with Russia which should 


be negotiated at once. As will probably be remembered 
by most Americans, the old treaty with Russia was 
abrogated on account of the complaints of the Jews that 
they did not receive equality of rights with other Ameri- 
can citizens when traveling in Russia. The question of 
the Jews is a delicate one to handle, but the Russian 
treatment of the Jews in this war has been, all things 
considered, extremely lenient, and many measures looking 


toward the alleviation of the conditions of the Jews in - 


Russia are under way. When I say that the Russian 
treatment of the Jews has been lenient in this war I am 


quite well aware that I shall be contradicted vehemently | 


by many persons, for certainly the German press agents 


have not been slow to capitalize Jewish sentimeht by | 
I cannot of | 


piling up stories of alleged Jewish atrocities. 
course prove a negative and state that there have been 
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no excesses in regard to the Hebrews, but I can say this, 
that I have been, as correspondent of the London Times, 
with instructions to look out for this very aspect, in the 
theatre of operations from October, 1914, to November 
1, 1915, and in all of this time I have seen nothing to 
warrant any statements of Russian cruelty to the Jews 
nor have I received any evidence from any credible 


source to establish the truth of any such story. Dusjng: 


these months I suppose that I have been in not less than 


way from the Bukovina to the Baltic, and barring the 
expulsion of Jews from the war zone, I have seen nothing 
whatever that can be considered as an outrage on the 
Jews. The expulsion of the Jews from the theatre of 
operations was undoubtedly a hardship, but considering 
the fact that at a later period Russians, Poles and all of 
the rest of the population, to a total aggregating 
13,000,000, was expelled by the order of the Russians, 
this hardship cannot be considered as falling exclusively 
upon the Jews. I think it safe to say that the major 
portion of the Jews in Poland were pro-German in their 
sympathies, and that the greater portion of spies in Po- 
land proven guilty, were Jews. Yet there has-been at no 
time during the war in Russia any, save possibly isolated 
cases of which I have no information, general persecution 
of the Jews. On the contrary, at a time when suspicions 
are most widely spread, the government has shown its 
desire to render the condition of the Jews in Russia bet- 
ter than ever before. Hebrews in America who really 
wish to help the lot of their race in Russia can do much 
more by encouraging American trade relations and Amer- 
ican influence in Russia at ‘a time when Russia is looking 
with liberal eyes upon many aspects of western life, than 
by taking up the cause of a few individuals who have had 
passport troubles in Russia. 


HE question has been raised by many as to whether 

or not the Germans would not be back in the Russian 
market the moment the war was over, and if with their 
cheap goods they would not at once destroy American 
enterprise. This I think will not happen. In the first 
place there are many American lines that can beat the 
German under any conditions in the Russian market. 
The International Harvester Company is one example 
and the Singer Sewing Machine Company is another. Both 
of these concerns went to Russia and taught the Russian 
peasants to use commodities that they had never before 
heard of. In other words they created a market and then 
built plants to handle the demand in Russia. The Singer 
Sewing Machine Company has a factory near Moscow 
that employs more than five thousand men, while its 
products are to be seen in every quarter of Russia. I 
have rarely seen on the roads from the front a party of 
refugees fleeing before the Germans where there was not 
at least one Singer sewing machine in the cart of family 
treasures. This I quote to show that even under the old 
conditions, when German trade and German influence 
was at its zenith, intelligent American effort had a 
chance. But now, aside from these lines, I believe that 
American trade will not for years be seriously pushed by 
the Germans in Russia, for the reason that the Germans 
will not be able in the near future to make trade in the way 
that enabled them before to secure the Russian market. 
The reason that Germany was able to capture the Rus- 
sian trade, and for that matter the South American 
and Far Eastern markets as well, was not solely because 
of general efficiency, but that as well she has been able to 
offer credits for long times, often up to and even beyond 


a year in. length, and secondly because she has been able 
to flood the market on this basis with extremely cheap 
goods in enormous volume. When this war is finished 
Germany will not have the financial backing to offer 
anybody long lines of credit. After sixteen months’ close. 
observation of the German campaign in the east I am 
absolutely certain that she has long since lost the chance 
to win on a scale which would give her any indemnity 
from any quarter, which means that any success she 


one thousand villages in Russia, covering country all the’ might get would be without financial returns on a scale 


that would begin to pay for the war, much less help her 
refinance her lost trade. As a matter of fact, I think 
that Germany has now lost even the chance to get a stale- 
mate and that with each month of the war her probabilit 
of defeat increases. However, that is not a subject for 
discussion in this paper. I think it fair to reassert, how- 
ever, that her opportunity to finance her trade with long- 
time credits is gone and her first great trade asset then 
eliminated, for at least a decade. Let us next consider 
her second great advantage in capturing the Russian 
market, namely, her capacity to offer cheap goods in 
large volume. | 


HIS I think she has also lost. In the first place 
two very important aspects of cheapness in pro- 


duction in Germany have been volume of production - 


and skilled labor. When the war is over the German 
trade with Russia is approximately at zero. If she is to 
make low prices she must produce on a large scale, but 
this will be impossible because the market for the mo- 
ment is gone. It would of course be possible to run stock 
against the day when these markets were won back, but 
this too would necessitate a huge -capital for carrying 
charges, a capital which Germany will not have avail- 
able. It is certain then that when she begins to turn her 
industrial engines again she will do so at first on a sma 
scale, at an increased cost of production. Another P 
portant item to be considered in production is the skilled 
labor. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
enormous losses nearly every line of skilled labor, save 
only munition makers, that Germany has suffered. With 
each month of the war she is losing increasingly types of 
men that she cannot for a generation duplicate. Her first 
line troops had not yet come into the industrial market, 
and though a potential asset, were not yet digested into 
her system of manufacture ‘and distribution. The now 
formations which she is now sacrificing so freely are the 
very red blood of German industrial life. It is largely by 
and through them that she might regain her trade and her. 
prosperity, but verily she is slowly but surely killing all 
of her geese that lay the golden eggs of trade and indus- 
try in her empire. With no credit, with her skilled labor 
largely buried in foreign battlefields and with her capac- 
ity crippled to produce in large volume, we-see Germany 
at the end of this war stripped of her greatest hold on 
foreign trade. For these reasons it seems more than like- 
ly that Americans in Russia will have at lease a decade 
to establish these markets before Germany is in a con- 
dition seriously to compete. 

Pascal, the French philosopher, once said, “To govern 
is to foresee.”” It is true of trade. If Americans wish to 
dominate in trade they must foresee today. Russia, the 
empire of opportunity, lies ready and waiting. Are there 
none in America with vision and foresight enough to see 
beyord the smoke of bursting shells and burning villages 
the great permanent market that lies between the Baltic 
and the Pacific, a market worth billions? Jf so the time 
is now. 
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-PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY : NO. I~ROOSEVELTICUS 


HETHER it were Peter Dunne the dialectician 

or Julian Street the scrollist, as indeed is most 
commonly thought, yet both having been born in Chicago, 
historians differ as to which of them it may have been, 
Thucydides asserting this, Simonides that, who said of 
Roosevelticus that not in his life ever.did he use a word of 
profanity, the use of profanity by him being indeed like 
kalsomining the lily, forasmuch as when 
his jaws and teeth snapped “Woodrow 
Wilson!” the sound and intention were 
as of an ordinary man’s most horrendous 
blasphemies, is not known. And indeed 
a comedian of that age is believed by 
some to have said that the only profan- 
ity about him was in the ultimate syl- 
lable of Roosevelticus; which sheweth 
how low the stage had fallen | in 


days. 

Roosevelticus was born under Mars and Callisto; and 
when he tried to curry favor with other planets, as his 
wont was, he would say that he was born under Jupiter; 
or that his great aunt had been born under Orion, which 
made him feel, he would say, like an Oriontian himself; 
which flattered the Jovians and the Oriontians. Foras- 


those 


much as Roosevelticus took not only the planet of earth, 
but also the whole universe for his province. 

On his mother’s side he was sprung from Pepicurus 
the Tobascan, the accent on Pepicurus’s name falling, the 
wits said, upon the syllable preceding the antepenult. 
And indeed his slightest action contained, the stvlists of 
that age said, more news-value than the epochal matters 
_. of other men. It is related that the 
news-editors were habituated to say: 


Take it by and large, and here and there, 
and also fore and aft, 


of Taft. 


It is further told that William, Cesar 
of the Germans, admired Roosevelticus almost beyond 
expression; and on the occasion of Roosevelticus’s visit 


to Berlin, four vears before the All-GComers’ War, com-: 


posed the following ode to him: 


Ich bin der grosste in der grosse Welt, 
_ Aber dann kommt lieber Teddy Roosevelt! 


Better fifty hours of Teddy than a century’ 
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THE CHARM OF THE TITLE 


BY CHARLES 


interpretation of democracy is the apparent im- 

portance attributed to official titles. In a scheme 
of things in which, presumably, distinctions are made 
only to be cancelled, this is not to be expected. Conse- 
quently, there is something surprising, if not ludicrous, 
in the passion, mainly journalistic, for prefixing to an 
individual’s name the name of his office or profession. 
Mayor Mitchel, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Detec- 


() of the minor inconsistencies in the American 


tive Burns, Pitcher Jones, Second Lieutenant Hook and 


Ladder Company No. 3 Robinson—so the fantastic list 
runs. And once a local paper even headed a communi- 
eation from an instructor in one of the eastern colleges, 
“Instructor So-and-So protests.”” The habit persists even 
when reference is made to English officials. Thus Premier 
Asquith, Chancellor of thé Exchequer Lloyd George, and 
so forth, are the usual styles. An American would get a 
faint idea of how this sounds to English ears if he were to 
find in an English paper President Wilson referred to as 
Woodrow the First. 

Overemphasis on the significance of office’ will inevita- 
bly produce grotesque results. 
been learning, the consequences of treating it ¢ 
are not less strange. 

I doubt if there is any country where the official is less 
obviously an official than in Ireland, where people are 
less tied down by the requirements of their alleged social 
functions. Several incidents which occurred during a 
visit to my home in Ireland some time ago impressed this 
upon me very vividly. 

On one occasion, noticing that neither the tennis court 


cavalierly 


nor the other spaces of lawn seemed to have been cut for. 


a considerable time, I sought an explanation from the 
gardener. “Well, sir,” said he, “I hadn’t time to do it my- 
self, there was so much work about the place; and you 
couldn’t get a lad in the village to do it for you for love or 
money, not even the butcher, who’d never fail you a time 
when you’d be shorthanded.” I do not think that at the 
time it struck me as odd that the butcher should be ex- 
pected to mow the grass; but the episode of the milkman, 
a few days later, set me thinking. I was calling at the 
house of a friend, and, seeing some letters on the hall 
table, I offered to post them. “Oh, you needn’t bother,” 
was the reply, “the milkman will be here at five o’clock 
and he always takes them for me.” The sweet reason- 
- ableness of the milkman was in contrast with the dis- 
obliging nature of the butcher, but what was expected of 
them both was in principle the same. 


OT long afterwards a Dublin doctor of my ac- 

quaintance, whom we will call Dr. Arnold, on his 
way to catch the last train to his home some fifteen miles 
out of the city, received a message which meant that he 
would have to stay in town that night. He wished to send 
word home, but there was no telephone connection. In 
Ireland, however, that is a small matter. He continued 
his way to the station. When he arrived, the train was 
due to leave, but there was no sign of impending depart- 
ure. He sought out the guard, whom he found in tranquil 
conversation with the engine-driver. He began tentative- 
lv. “Does this train go beyond Bray?” (He lived in 
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‘parts of Donegal. 


But, as I have recently | 


A. BENNETT 


Bray.) “It does not.” “Well, then, I wonder if you could 


get a message taken up to my house? I wonder if you 


could get a boy to go up to Dr. Arnold’s house and teli 
Mrs. Arnold that he won’t be able to get home tonight?” 
“Dr. Arnold’s* house, is it? Sure I’m going tht way 
myself and I’ll take the message for you.” And he did. 
As my friend afterwards remarked: ‘Now that’s the ad- 
vantage of living in Ireland. You couldn’t do that on the 
London Northwestern, you know.” 

After this series of episodes my critical mind was ready 
for anything. I was not disappointed. My most beauti- 
ful example again concerns a railway official. 

This time the scene was a small station in the remote 
A friend of mine, after a day’s trout 
fishing, reached the station to find the last train gone. 
The station-master, wrapped in a cloud of official non- 
communicativeness, was not helpful. Finally he admitted 
that a “goods” (2. e., freight train) was due in half an 
hour, but it didn’t stop, and even if it should stop it did 
not carry passengers. The subject of the goods was drop- 
ped and my friend conversed on general topics. . Grad- 
ually the icy sheath of the official thawed and the human 
being looked out. This was the moment for the propitia- 
tory offering of the creel of fish, perhaps a dozen small 
trout. Result: transformation. I need only enumerate 
the steps which the station-master took to insure the 
stopping of the goods. First, with the aid of a porter, 
he pushed a truck from a siding and left it standing on 
the main line in the path of the coming train. Secondly, 
he set the signals against the train. Thirdly, he closed 
the gates of the level crossing so that they were at right 
angles to the track. Having taken these precautions he 
insisted on taking my friend down to “‘a likely pool” near 
by, and making him cast for “a big fella” that he had 
seen “lepping” there a while back. So the half hour 
passed. The whistle of the approaching goods was heard 
in the distance. The station-master hurried back to the 
station, seized a red flag and marched down the track 
toward the train. He stopped that train. My friend 
rode home in the cab of the engine. | 

There were other similar incidents lief that summer, 
but those I have mentioned were enough to set me puz- 
zling. Why is it that in Ireland you may expect anyone 
to do anything for you? Why should the Irishman take 
his duties in such a free and easy fashion? 


BELIEVE the answer lies in the quality of his humor. 
An Irishman’s laughter finds its chief occasion when- 
ever the artificial, the presumptuous, or the fraudulent, 


tries to masquerade as the real thing. It is the reaction 


of the natural man in the presence of artifice. Now in ~ 
the good official the individual is wholly subordinated to 
the office. The office is a sort of professional conscience 
to him: it tells him what he may and what he may not 
do. Thus the man who takes his position seriously is 
compelled to set his actions in a groove, to surrender him- 
self to a rigid and mechanical type of conduct. He gives 
up his freedom. I believe that the average Irish official 
becomes aware of this contrast—and the contrast is 
simply too much for his sense of humor. The office seems 
a sort of mask to him. He cannot sustain the part for 


long. The human being irresistibly breaks through, and 
the spontaneity of the personal relationship is substituted 
for the stiffness of official intercourse. 
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Now it is this which constitutes much of the charm and — 


most of the convenience of living in Ireland. You are 
always dealing with human beings, wayward perhaps and 
unpredictable, but usually adaptable. Your social situa- 
tions are pliable. Formalism, red tape, ceremony :—you 
are not bothered by these things. | 

But this tapestry has its reverse side. If a man is al- 
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affair. Thus, if Central insists on taking my complaint 
of poor service as a personal criticism of ‘herself, almost 
as though I had expressed disapproval of the way she 
does her hair, I find myself embroiled in acrimonious dis- 
cussion with a lady whom I have never met, and I become 
reluctant to make complaints. If both of us were wise 


‘enough to maintain the official standing, I might complain 


— 
~ = 


as much as I liked and yet not be afraid to meet the lady 
or her relations. . 
And so, as I think it over, I am not so réady as I once 
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“This was the moment for the propitiatory offering of the creel of fish” 


ways ready to do your business for you it means that he 
is correspondingly ready to neglect that of others, espe- 
cially his employers. While Central is indulging in some 
very human and fascinating conversation with her neigh- 
bor, or the milkman is posting someone else’s letters, you 
are waiting for your call or your milk as the case may be. 
Where one is prepared to do everything one is prepared 
to do nothing in particular. The result is that in Ireland 
things get done in an “Ah-sure-it’ll-do” fashion, and you 
purchase charm and occasional personal convenience at 
the cost of slovenliness and general inefficiency. _ 7 
And there is another disadvantage. The ignoring o 
the official side of a transaction meant to be official 
burdens all relationships with the weight of a personal 


was to laugh at the °American practise, I am no longer 
quick to see in it an effort to overcome the democratic 
blur by introducing at any cost distinctions of rank, nor 
a pathetic attempt, as it were, to discover some demo- 
cratic equivalents for the titles of nobility. It seems 
fairer to take it as a comment upon a just conception 
not only of the necessity for the official consciousness, as 
making for efficiency and facility of intercourse, but also 


of the dignity which office may bestow. The office is 


greater than the man: it has a history and a social and 
institutional significance wider than that of any individ- 
ual life. Therefore it can confer on the individual, if he 
so wishes, a sort of vicarious importance and expand in- 
definitely his mental horizon. 3 | 
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1904 U. S.—“He’s Good Enough for Me!” 
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HONESTY AND ONES AUDIENCE 


BY RENE KELLY 


PEAKING of journalism and public speaking, there 
is an illuminating passage in Julian Street’s book, 
Abroad at Home. “I have a friend who is a re- 

former,” writes Mr. Street—and Mr. Street is not a re- 
former. “His temperate writings, surcharged with sanity 
and a sense of justice, have reached many persons who 
could hardly be affected by ‘yellow’ methods of reform. 
Becoming deeply interested in his work, he was finally 
tempted to take the platform. One day, when he had 
come back from a lecture trip, I chanced to meet him, 
and was surprised to hear from him that, though he had 
been successful as a lecturer, he nevertheless intended to 
abandon that field of work. I asked him why. 


“*T’ll tell you,’ he said. ‘At first it was all right. I had 


certain things to say to people, and I said them. But as I 
went on, I began to feel my audiences more and more. I 
began to know how certain things I said would affect them. 
I began to want to affect them—to play upon them, see 
them stirred, hear them applaud. So, hardly realizing it 
at first, I began shifting my speeches, playing up certain 
points, not so much because these points were the ones 
which ought to be played up, but because of the pleasure 
it gave me to work up my audience. Then, one night 
when I was talking, I realized what was happening to 
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me. I was losing my intellectual honesty. Public speak- 
ing had been stealing it from me without my knowing 
it. Then and there I made*up my mind to give it up. 
I’m not going to ‘say’ it any more; I’m going to write 
it.” 

We wonder if this cocksure statement of the case real- 
ly holds good. Personally, we have met about as many 
intellectually dishonest writers as intellectually dis- 
honest public speakers. (Sometimes, of course, they’re 
the same politician.) In certain ways it is even harder 
for a public speaker to leave honesty behind than it would 
be for a writer; the speaker is constantly under the eye 


of a more or less critical and appraising crowd, and un- 


less he lies glibly they may be “on.” The writer, on the > 
other hand, sits in the milieu he has chosen for himself, 
and, far from the brickbats and rotten eggs of the mili- 
tant platform, prevaricates as) skilfully and as uninter-. 
ruptedly as in him lies. . , 

After all it isn’t very manly for a man to give the 
crowd as the excuse for his own intellectual dishonesty— 
however he happened to go wrong in the first place. It is 
a good deal as if a girl in the red light district laid all the 
blame on the fact that she was born on the wrong side of 
Fifth avenue. 3 
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REVOLUTION IN, 


RUSSIA? 


BY. SAMUEL N. HARPER 


Professor Harper, head of the Russian department at Chicago University, and friend of leading Russians of all 


political groups, is as well equipped as any man in America to report the real situation. 


He has just returned 


from Russia and is writing for “Harper’s Weekly” a serves of articles, of which this is the second 


suggest to the foreigner first of all the word revo- 

lution. “Is there going to be a revolution?” friends, 
learning of my recent return from Russia, hasten to ask. 
From the very outbreak of the war, in fact several weeks 
before August 1, 1914, again we were hearing of revolu- 
tion in Russia. For workmen strikes of considerable pro- 
portions, threatening to lead to violence, alleged to be of 
a political character, were reported from Russia the last 
weeks of July.. © 

Then came the war. First of all the strike movement 
ceased. The strikers joined in the patriotic demonstra- 
tions which followed the declarations of war. One radi- 
cal leader tried to explain to me that there was no con- 
nection between the calling off of the strike and the out- 
break of hostilities. It was at a gathering of radical, 
socialist leaders that this statement was made. Im- 
mediately all the others present protested and said that 
there was a connection—that the strike was called off 
because of the war. 

But from the moment the war began the American 
public has been reading of discontent still rampant in 
Russia; several times we were led to believe that Russia 
was again on the verge of revolution. As I was journey- 
ing toward Russia last October, I read in a German news- 
paper the report of a large conference in Moscow. The 
conference had demanded a government enjoying the 
confidence of the people, and was reported to have used 
the words “general strike” in a way that seemed to imply 
a threat to that measure of pressure, if its demand was 
not granted. I hurried my plans, wishing to get to Petro- 
grad before the strike broke out—I had come all the way 
from America to Stockholm, and did not wish to be 
- turned back at that point. 

On the last stages of my journey through Sweden 
I was reading the small pamphlet called Russza’s 
Hour of Destiny, by Professor Schiemann, which had 
been widely distributed in America and reprinted in one 
of our largest newspapers. | 
find out what people were doing and saying and think- 
ing; but Professor Schiemann told me: ‘‘The same penal- 
ty—fine of five 7 
three months—was meted out to those who merely put 
a question about the events of the war to a wounded 
soldier, even though he were a relative, or to a hospital 
nurse or a doctor.” It seemed that “in the army an 


EF OR some reason mention of Russia seems always to 


organized propaganda has been at work from the com- 


mencement of the war, so that, according to reliable 
figures} compiled by the revolutionary centres, about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the whole army had 
been won over by last Christmas.” 


T LOOKED most discouraging. I had expected to learn 


something about the war from those who had actually 
participated; I had thought to see how Russia was waging 
war; and here I was probably going overe there to get 
caught in a revolution. 

However, I got to Petrograd without any signs of 


is not a joke. 


I was going to Russia to. 


housand rubles or imprisonment for 


ae even in the air. I rushed to my friends to get the 
news, and found that the conference at Moscow had in 
fact used the words “general strike” in the course of its 
debates. It had been stated with emphasis that no one 
would for afmoment consider such a step as a general 
strike, however opposed one might be to the policies of 
certain authorities. 

My friends listened to my other stories—I was able 
to remember many passages from Schiemann’s pamphlet. 
I had of course been afraid to bring it in, even on my 
person, in the event of the careful search which I had 
been told to expect at the frontier. 

The more boisterous of my friends at first laughed up- 
roariously over my accounts of what had been taking 
place in Russia. But they quickly sobered down: “This 
Is it possible that such things are being 
reported about us? Is this what the American public is 
believing about Russia? Go to any: hospital and you 
can talk to soldiers all day if you wish. It cheers them 
up. And they will all tell you the same thing, that they 
had no ammunition in the retreat from Warsaw. Of 
course we are dissatisfied with the way the war problems 
were handled during the first year. But those respon- 
sible for the mistakes have been removed from office. 
Things still are not going as smoothly as they should. 
Some more mistakes are being made. The Duma was 
sent down; the delegation from Moscow -was not. re- 
ceived. But all this does not interfere with our work, 
does not distract us from our immediate task. We are 
fighting Germany first of all, and are organizing, but 


for victory; for no one would think of pulling off a revo- 


lution now even if it were possible. ‘Why, that would 
help Germany as much as a separate peace. And she 
has. no chance of getting either the one or the other 


from us.’ 


HIS last formula stood the test of many inquiries. 

It was the slogan of the leaders, and also the view 
accepted by the “conscious” workmen and peasants. All 
these understood the situation. But Russia still has a 
large group of what are expressivély termed the “gray 
masses.” Did these realize why they must bear the 
burden without protest? For it was clear that the burden 
of the war could be made lighter by a.wiser policy of in- 
ternal administration. 

There was no anxiety about the peasant villages. It 
seemed very evident that the peasants had come to un- 
derstand the meaning of the war. Moreover, the vil- 
lages were enjoying prosperity as compared with pre-war 
conditions. But to the Russian leaders there appeared 
to be an element of danger in the workman situation. 
The workman organization had been restricted—the 
authorities insisted on suspecting them. The workmen 
felt resentment at this distrust, and they felt the eco- 
nomic pressure more severely because of absence of or- 
ganization. The more {hotheaded might perhaps be 
urging action. The leaders were not allowed free access 
to the workmen, to explain matters to them. The sit- 
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uation might develop into something serious; it might 
be well to take precautions. 
So thought the exiled leaders in Paris. Perhaps they 


had been misled? by German versions and thought the 


danger imminent. They issued a proclamation, which 
was published in all the leading newspapers of Russia, 
and in the cheaper sheets which reached the workman 
class. This appeal, signed by several of Russia's recog- 
nized socialist leaders, made the following statements: 

“Ary agitation in the rear of the army while it is 
fighting would amount to treason, as it would be a ser- 
vice to the foreign enemy. The part must give 
way to the whole. The workmen of any given factory 
must remember that they would be making, beyond any 
doubt, the gravest of mistakes, if seeing only their own 
interests, they should forget how cruelly the interests of 
the entire Russian proletariat and of the laboring peas- 
antry would suffer from a German victory. ; 
You must insist that all your representatives participate 
actively in’ all institutions, which are now being created 
under the pressure of public opinion, for the struggle 
against the foreign enemy. The situation is 
such that we cannot attain freedom except by the road 
of national defense.” 

This appeal reached the workmen; the leaders in Rus- 
sia accepted and supported it. I met and talked with 
a group of these leaders; I had known them during previ- 
ous visits to Russia, and they readily agreed to discuss 
the situation with me. There were some who at the begin- 
ning of the war would have welcomed a defeat of the Rus- 
sian arms. As our session was a long one, each was able to 
develop his point of view. Several traced the history 
of their attitude through the whole course of the war, 
noting distinct periods. Some admitted frankly that it 
had taken some time for them to become convinced of the 
national character of the war. But they had seen ‘“Ger- 
man Social-Democracy betray Internationalism.” As 
they talked to me that night, they certainly were Rus- 
sian patriots, and a proclamation which they issued later 
proved this fact. There was still much of the doctrinaire 
in their views. “Democracy” still had its quarrel with 
the bourgeoisie, and the bourgeoisie was afraid of “de- 
mocracy” and continued to organize to defend itself. But 
I came away from the gathering convinced that the revo- 
lution was not coming.off so long as Russia was at war. 

I armaused these radical leaders with citations from 
Schiemann. “But you helped in the organization of 
the Moscow disorders of last: May,’ I flung at them. 

“We know Schiemann and his associations. Why, the 
Moscow disorders were, pure provocation. The police 
could have stopped them with the fire-hose; they tele- 
phoned their friends and warned them that they were 
listed to be looted.” | 


N SEPTEMBER the Duma tried to put itself at the 
head of the new movement to mobilize all the forces 

of the country. It wished to direct the fresh outburst of 
patriotic enthusiasm which came in August. It was the 


moment of military reverses, but patriotism had reached: 


the highest point since the outbreak of the war. The 
members of the Duma were striving for a more unified 
action, and drew up a program of measures working to 
this end. They also demanded a government enjoying 
the confidence of the country. This program was inter- 


’ preted as an attempt to secure for themselves political 


power, and the Duma was dissolved. The deputies re- 
turned to the organizations in which they had been work- 
ing, and continued in the conferences recently appointed 
as advisory to the heads of ‘the various departments of 
the administration. They attended the meetings of their 


own budget committee, which was examining the esti- — 


mates for the coming year. They thus disproved the 
charge preferred against them. If the other side wished 
“to play politics in time of war,” they would not: accept 


the challenge. “We must work to support the army,” was 


their answer. 

The dissolution of the Duma naturally somewhat dis- 
couraged the workers, but did not stop their work. It 
was feared that some might not sense clearly the situa- 


‘tion, and might consider other steps, to push through what 


the Duma had failed to secure. One of the Duma lead- 
ers decided to make a public statement to guard against 
any possible misunderstanding. He spoke on his own 
responsibility, as an individual, sending a signed article 
to a newspaper for which he frequently wrote. I wish to 
quote the more important passages of this article: 

“You are racing down a steep and narrow road in an 
automobile; one false move and you are lost with no hope 
of recovery. In the automobile are people very dear to 
you, your own mother. And suddenly you see that your 
chauffeur is unable to steer. 
are people in the car who know héw to drive; they should 
take the wheel. But it is a difficult.and dangerous task 
to change seats when driving at full speed; if the wheel 
is released for a second, the car will go over the cliff. 

But the chauffeur refuses to give up his seat. 

“Are you to use force to make him give up the wheel? 
That might be done in a quiet-going cart, or under normal 
conditions, when one is going slowly on a level road. But 
can you do this when driving down a steep mountain 
road? However strong and skilful you may be, the 
wheel is actually in his hands, he is guiding the machine 
at this particular moment, and a single false turn-or an 
awkward movement of that hand, and the machine is out 
of control. 

“So you retain asin . You will let the 
chauffeur keep the wheel. More than that, you will try 
not to interfere with him, you will try even to help him, 
with advice, suggestions, acts. You will thus be doing 
the right thing—that is what must be done. But what 
will you pass through as you think that perhaps your 
self-restraint will after all lead to nothing, that even with 


. your assistance the chauffeur will not bring the car 


through safely? What will you experience if your mother, 
seeing the danger, begs you to do something, and not un- 
derstanding the situation, accuses you of inaction and 
indifference?” 


This article appeared early in October. Many did 


not share the writer’s pessimism; they felt sure that they © 


would come through safely. But all accepted the line in- 
dicated and went on with their work for the army. For 
Russia is fighting the Germans, the “stubborn enemy,” 
as the official proclamations and public resolutions phrase 
it. This is the immediate task. Any step tending to 
weaken the coyntry would be treasonable. This is the 
clear thought of all the leaders, liberal, radical and social- 
ist. This is the instinct of the whole country: 

“Of course Germany would like to have a revolution 
break out in Russia. But she will not 6 see it, just as she 

will not get peace from us.” 


The next article in Mr. Harper’s series will appear in the issue of February 19th 


Fortunately there 
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Drawn by Rea Irvin. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
The adventure of Sor Ronald Chesty and the Old-Clothes Man 
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“JUST A WOMAN > 


N THE same night that the Cin- 
derella Man first saw the million- 
aire’s daughter come creeping across 


his roof, the Messrs. Shubert produced Just 
a Woman, a new play by Eugene Walter. 


“THE CINDERELLA MAN. 


HAT young man who lives in the = 
tic and writes poetry has a b 
time of it. For the last few years, 


while the drama has been wrestling with 
prostitution and the tariff, he has been liv- 


~ 


ing in comparative retirement. But every 
now and then, like a celebrated pugilist or 
a notorious politician, he comes forth from 
his hiding place to appease the clamoring 
public. His latest appearance is in a play 
at the Hudson Theatre. In it he is given 
a brand new sobriquet: “The Cinderella 
Man.” 

In each of these public appearances the 
young poet has fallen in love with a young 
lady. Usually she lives next door. In- 
variably she is a millionaire’s daughter. 
Sometimes this latter fact is confided to the 
audience, and kept secret from the poet; 
sometimes—when the young lady lacks 
winsomeness—the poet is necessarily let in 
on the secret. 

The Cinderella Man violates none of the 
principles of attic comedy. The hero is 
Anthony Quintard, inhabitant of dreary, 
utiheated garret. Like most stage poets, 
he gnaws pencils in an effort to simultane- 
ously rhyme and keep warm. Like most 
real poets, he makes his living by selling 


clothes that he bought before taking up - 


poetry as a vocation. He is a very charm- 


ing young man, even though he does refer — 


to his “moments of inspiration.” Poets 
who talk of their “inspiration” never 
squeeze a limerick into the ad. section,— 
let alone win a ten thousand dollar prize, 
as this fellow ultimately does. 

Meanwhile, in the big house next door 
lives the millionaire’s daughter. Her father 
is unkind to her; her mother is dead; she 
has no pets. What is she to do? Obvious! 
Crawl across the roof and visit the thor- 
oughly chilled poet. And so the story runs 
—through several roof-climbing episodes— 
until the poet realizes his absent-minded- 
ness, and asks her to marry him. It is only 
then that he discovers her fortune. He is 
grieved, but decides to make the best of it. 
From several exhibited samples of- his 
verse-making, the fortune will come in 
handy. | 

Trite as it all sounds, it makes a very 
charming play. Critics say that we like 
familiar old plots, and this is one of the 
oldest. Furthermore, Mr. Edward Carpen- 
ter has written a clean comedy with whim- 
sical lines. Mr. Shelly Hull and Miss 
Phoebe Foster help, too: the former as a 
human, attractive poet, the latter as a 
first-rate millionairess. 
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First-nightets who vacillated bétween the 
two openings were facing a real choice. The 
Cinderella Man is roughly indicative of the 
tendency of the present season, away from 
the play with the “punch.” Just a Woman 
is of the punch, punchy. 

In a play of this type the author builds 
for a single crisis, in which he can deliver* 
a smashing surprise. Within the Law is 
still making money, largely because a 
searchlight flashes through the window on a 
murdered man, in the moment of keenest 
excitement. Mr. Walter works for an hour 
and a half to get his audience prepared for 
an unprepared-for shock. It comes in a 
courtroom scene, in which a wife is being 
sued for divorce by her husband. To obtain 
the custody of their son, the husband has 
tricked up the evidence against his wife. 
She refuses to take the stand in her own 
behalf. The judge tells her that she is fac- 
ing the loss of her child. At that, the wife 
rushes frantically to the witness chair. The 
audience sees no way for her to turn the 
tide. _Enter the punch: the wife admits 
the charges against her, declares that her 
husband is not the child’s father—and so 
forces him to confess that the evidence is 
dishonest. Curtain. Nothing left for the 
author but a send-’em-home-happy epi- 
logue. Two years ago such a punch would 
have made any play a success. While other 
factors enter in, the fate of Just a Woman 
will serve as a theatrical weather-vane. In 
a broad way it will tell whether the punch 
is still the thing. 

The part of the wife is played by 
Miss Josephine Victor. Miss Victor is 
a splendid actress. In Kick-In and The 


‘Bargain she did excellent work. In Just 


a Woman she overacts consistently. She 
casts her eyes aloft when the child cries 
or the father takes a drink. She plays 
the crisis with a resonant boom that 
fills the gallery. It is rather unfair to 
criticize her for her work on the first night - 
of her first big part. But her overacting 
points to the chief blemish of ‘the play: 
the fact that it demands overacting. If Miss 
Victor tones down her work, she will gain 
in artistry, but spoil the play. If she keeps 
up her overacting, she is apt to get many 
chances to spoil her art—provided the 
weather-vane still points toward the 
punch. | 
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Miss Florence: Walton dances the leading 
role in “Fully That,” a new musical comedy 
by Guy Bolton and P.-G. Wodehouse 


The lady at‘the left 1s Miss | 
Eleanor Painter, whose charm; 
plus Victor Herbert’s music, has 
made “Princess Pat’ such a fa- 


Miss Marie Doro, who has given 
up drama for the movies. And 
on the right is Miss Jane Cowl, 
who has also given up drama and 
ts appearing in “Common Clay” 
Photo of Miss Painter by Hill; 


Miss Doto by Mishkin; Miss Wal- 
ton by Atwell; others by White 


In the circle above is 


Mlle. Gaby Deslys is now. appearing in 
“Stop! Look! Listen!”, after a long silence 
broken only by a few perfume indorsements 
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PREPAREDNESS IN POLO 


BY HERBERT REED 


T MOST of the polo clubs—and few of these go in 
for the preliminary, and very valuable, season 


indoors—the game is very largely self-taught. 


There is of course a polo manager at hand, who sces that 
the games are properly handled, and who takes care that 
the ethics of horsemanship and of actual play are not 
violated; who guards. against carelessness, and perhaps 
does a bit of coaching. But for the most part the team 
captain is relied upon for the greater part of the coaching, 
and this is no light burden on any player. Meadow 
Brook has attained its 
international form un- 
4 der the watchful eye and 
sharp instruction’ of 

() Harry Payne Whitney. 


3 There are, however, few 
available, and perhaps 

Q if none other who can en- 
force discipline in a 

va club team as Whitney 
does it. 

West Point’s  disci- 
pline is ready-made, and 
“oe that is a tremendous ad- 
vantage. The discipline 
extends by common con- 
sent to the officers as 
Black : well as the cadets, and 
the result is that when 


FIG. 1—Second play after the team is summoned 


throw-in. (Problem for Black to practise at three 
No. 4) o’clock the team is there 


at three o’clock, and not 
even one minute after three. The time for riding and the 
time for polo is as carefully mapped out as in the case 
of football, and at West Point time is the essence of 


‘the problem no matter what the sport. 


Now those in charge of the game at the United States 
Military Academy teach the game by word of mouth, by 
example, and by the chart system, the only sequence polo 
chart system of which I have ever heard. Polo, in the 
big riding hall, and later in the open, on the bank of the 
Hudson, is strictly a “talking game.” The talking is 
done ‘in action = also in the study. The aim of this 
system is to teach instant decision and cultivate the 
ability to think, while at gallop, at least two plays ahead. 
To make this instant decision, and to think two plays 
ahead means that the player must have in his mind as 
clearly as a picture the situation of the ball and all the 
players with reference to the goal and the side boards 
and must change these pictures like the films in the 
“movies” and at the same pace. This he can hardly do 
until he is familiar with all the possible and a few of the 
impossible situations in the game—and their name is 
legion. | 

There is such a thing as orthodox polo. W. Cameron 
Forbes’s privately circulated and invaluable little book 
entitled “As to Polo” is proof of that. It was Mr. 
Forbes, I believe, who was the first to realize the value 
of diagramming the important plays. International 


teams, indeed, highly successful teams, like Meadow 
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Brook, Cooperstown, and Midwick, of California, fre- 
quently score by playing unorthodox polo. This, how- - 


ever, they could not do were they not so familiar with the 


orthodox game that they could almost play it in their 
sleep. It is the ambition of the West Pointers to go 
even farther, and to work out both orthodox and un- 
orthodox polo in so orderly and correct a manner that 
both can be run by signals. Because of the discipline 
and the habit of quick thinking, the Army officers at 
West Point have already been able to test the signal sys- 
tem in action, and because of the faith of the entire team 
in the brilliant brain of Hugh Drury, the Midwick four 
that swept everything before it in the recent Exposition 
tournament at San Francisco, San Mateo and Burlin- 
game has been able to make the signal system work to 
perfection. It has yet to be a factor in one of the inter- 
national matches, but that is certain to come in the. not 
too distant future, when the rest of the world ceases war- 
ring and gets back to the game of games again. 

All of which simply emphasizes the teaching of the 
game by diagram. Mr. Forbes’s diagrams are of de- 
tached plays, and it has remained for Captain Lindsey | 
to use diagrams of plays in their probable sequenee. Each - 
play is a problem, in that the following situation is its 
solution. Not by any means the sole solution, but in 
every case a sound solution. The diagrams accompany- 
ing this article are from Captain Lindsey’s collection 
for use in instructing the cadets. It will be noted that 
throughout the series of five plays the men are never in 
the orthodox positions. To be orthodox the men would 
be paired throughout the play as follows: Whe No. 1 
vs. Black No. 4, White No. 2 vs. Black No. 3, White No. — 
3 vs. Dlack.No. 2, and White No. 4 vs Black No. 1. It 
has happened in this series of plays, however, that from 
the throw-in the ball has been carried out by White in 
such a way that it has — 
been necessary for cer- 


iA. ee 4 tain of the Black team 

a oa to change places, and to 

maintain the change in 

lw positions until the actual 
stroke for goal. Thus 
orn | | every flashing play pic- 
~-C"*x ture in the mind of 


Black. No. 4, who does 
the heavy execution in 
this series, shows both 
friend and foe out of the 
orthodox position. The 
series of problems is 
mainly the concern of 
this No. 4; simply be- 
cause he is on the ball 
most of. the time, but it 


is none the less of vital 
FIG. 2—Play in front of goal. importance to all the 
(Team problem and solution other players. 
of Fig. 1. Black No. 4 on ball) Let us begin with the 
situation on the second 
play after the throw-in. The diagram, Fig. 1, shows 
that White obtained possession of the ball, that it was’ 
fed up to No. 1, who has just made an oblique shot for 
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goal, and that the Ones, Twos and Threes: of the two 
teams are paired in the business of following the ball 
and riding off, while both the backs are free and clear. 
Here, then, is a problem for Black No. 4, and a pressing 
problem at that. “What do you do? 
you do?” is the question the instructor puts to his No. 4. 


Now if this man is not 


looking -ahead he will 
4 () probably: say: “I back 

{ it out,’ which he could 
ee easily do, and thus re- 


ment from further re- 
did back it out there is 


would be picked up at 
once by one of the White 
team. Even if it went 
to one of the Black team 
that player, already 
hard pressed, would 
have to make another 


‘stroke—a purely defen- 
sive stroke—or would 
have to do a lot of turn- 
ing to get on the ball. 
But as 
Black No. 4 decides 
| 3 with a single stroke not 
only to save the goal but also to assume the offensive for 
a raid into White territory. Right here a signal would 
- come in handy, but if the Black forwards have worked 
out the problem correctly they will know what their 
back is going .to do instantly, and will 


FIG. 8—Playing along the 

boards. (Team -problem and 

Solution of Fig. 2. Black No. 
4 on ball) 


Quick; what do 


-close to the board they 
lieve himself for the mo- 
sponsibility. But if 


a fair chance that it. 


stantly release White 
No. 3 and send him 4 () ¢ 
scurrying after the ball. _ 
As White No. 2 has al. 
the whiphand over 3 
Black No. 2, he would 
ride him off and let his | 
No. 3 take the ball, and | 
the plan of attack would 


awkward back-hand . 


it turns out, 
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considerably. All the’players are now neatly paired, and - 
there are four separate horse races down the field. Black 
No. 4, however, is still in command of the ball. A novice 
in his position might think that it was time to get the 
ball out into the open, giving No. 2 a chance for a run 
down the field. But Black No. 2 is hard pressed by 


White No. 2, and as the 
1 | White 


other two Black for- 
wards are crowded in 


would be unable to help 
their No. 2, while a play 
into the open would in- 


be checked. Therefore 
the Black back contin- 
ues his safe downfield 
play. and strokes the 
ball into attacking ter- 
ritory and within two 
strokes of the oppo- 
nents’ goal. 

This develops the in- 
teresting situation shown in the diagram, Fig. 5. Black 


FIG. 4—The run into op- 

ponents’ territory. (Team 

problem and solution of Fig. 3. 
Black No. 4 on ball) 


back is still working out his problem with the aid of 
his forwards, who have made no mistakes so far. 


He is 
still in command of the ball and the crucial moment has 
| arrived. He will hardly carry the ball 


act accordingly. 
This brings us to the situation as dis- 


farther along the board, for the simple 
reason that he is rapidly approaching 


closed in Fig. 2. The Black back has 
swerved sharply and with a forehand 
stroke has played the ball across the 


field in the direction of the side board, % 4 
in preparation for a run up the board— Ny 
usually a fruitful form of attack. His 


forwards have swung over ahead of the 
ball, and it is evident from the situation 
that at least two of them will get inside 
their opponents. His No. 2 turns sharp- 
lv and heads down the field, for he is 
thinking two plays or more ahead, and 
knows that he must be out there to take 
the ball for a scoring stroke when the. 
time comes for back to feed it to him. 
As shown in the diagram, all the men 


“<< single shot for the goal. 


the dead territory expressed by the curve 
'in the side line. If he ean get the ball 

out to his No. 2, that player will have a 
The White de- 
fense realizing the peril at once, No. 3 
and No. 4 swing sharply in, away from 
their opponents in order if possible to 


me snatch the pass from Black No. 4, and 
‘~ Full in any case to back the ball out of the 
\, Speed mouth of the goal. The Black No. 1 


ae sticks to his man, riding him hard and 
attempts to get out into the open in case 


: : his No. 2 by any chance misses, but in 
A any event to keep: his White opponent off 
A the ball. All that Black No. 3 ean do is 


‘ to give a final hard bump to White No. 


have solved their problem correctly, It 
is unfortunate for Black No. 2 that, as 
- shown in Fig 3, White No. 2 is inside of 
his position, but that cannot be helped. 
He is right where his back wants him, 
or will want him a little later. Black 
No. 4 is still on the ball and in command 
of the situation, and his forwards are 
well placed. Obviously the play for No. 4 is a short 
stroke along the board, taking care not to make a full 
shot lest White No.’ 1 reach out, hook his mallet, and 
spoil everything. 7 | 


In the diagram, Fig. 4, the situation has warmed up 


FIG. 5—Pass ta No. 2 for 
scoring stroke. 
lem and solution of Fig. 4. 
Black No. 4 on ball. 
No. 3 bumps White No. 4 
before turning) 


: 4, so that he will be in no shape to make 
the difficult back-hand stroke, should he 
manage to get between the ball and the 
goal. 
The Black back now makes his stroke, 
a long shot diagonally across the field. 
He must be sure to hit hard enough so 
that the ball will clear White No. 2. 
After that it is all up to the good right wrist of Black 


(Team prob- 


Black 


‘No. 2, who has a single and not too difficult a shot for 


goal. These five situations will serve, I think, as illumi- 
nating examples of the methods of the West Pointers in 
working out the game. 


4° 
h | : 
aa 
| 4 
‘ 
| 
| | 


out of trivialities shows the 


UCH of our critical 
biography is written at Best 
the wrong time. While an 
author is living he is usually 
allotted only the superficial 
“book review.” After he is 
dead the criticisms that might 
have helped him are lavished 
on his survivors. Thus Miss 
Amy. Lowell’s Six French 
Poets must be recognized as 
more than a casual post- 
mortem, since five of her six 
poets still have careers before 

them. 

It is not that an author’s 
work is improved because he 
reads a criticism of his poems 
in a book. It is rather that a 
book of criticism brings new eal 
audiences, and thereby new 
and broader efforts. If Miss Lowell’s book brings any 
of her French writers an American coterie, it is of real 
importance—quite aside from the soundness of its criti- 
ecism. Six French Poets ought not to appeal solely to the 
highbrow; it should be read by the man who never 
dreamed there were six French poets. 

Miss Lowell’s group includes Verhaeren, Samain, de 


> 


Gourmont, Jammes, de Régnier, and Fort. “Instead of 


first giving a biographical account of the man,” she says, 


“and then a critical survey of his work, I ae followed 
his career as he lived it, and taken the volumes in the 
order in which they were written. I have tried to give 
the reader the effect of having known the man and read 
his books as they were. published.”’ Miss Lowell achieves 
her aim. She writes interestingly and: with insight. She 
is quite free from the usual thing: “There died, last year, 
in France, at the age of eighty-seven, a distinguished 

.’ Her book would be enjoyed by the lowbrow, 
even with its lack of plot—if he could get beyond thie 
austere title. 

One more point: Being a poet herself, Miss Lowell has 
the good sense to realize that poetic translations are fre- 
quently inadequate. She leaves her quotations in the 
original French verse, and puts prose translations in the 
appendix. It is better to guess at an occasional very 
French word than it is to see étoile made ‘‘moon,” for 
the sake of the rhyme. 


HE short, light essay is so difficult a proposition 
that it is very generally avoided. It is, then, par- 
ticularly pleasant to find this literary form so well 
handled as it is in Journeys to Bagdad, by Charles S. 
Brooks. The spirit of the book is caught in some very 
charming woodcuts by Lewis Allen. 
Mr. Brooks writes on whimsical topics without becom- 
ing obvious. He unriddles the 


ganist in a country 
church, who is desperately _ 
eager to continue her inter- 
rupted studies: to the Philis- 
tine who cannot distinguish 
between a fugue and a sym-— 
_phony when he meets them in 
print: and to the many of us 
who ‘don’t know much about 
music but know what we like” 
—Mr.Elson’s Book. of Musical 
Knowledge comes as a boon. 
Easily accessible through a 
complete index are a history 
of music, biographies of great 
musicians, explanations -of 
musical form, musical instru- 
ments, and of minor interest- 
ing themes—such as orches- 
tration, conducting, acoustics, 
—and for the benefit of the student, the outline of a 
course of study with references. The historical chapters 
do not stop abruptly with the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on the ancient theory that no one can be famous 
until after death. The most alive of living composers,— 
the most startling of modern symphonies, are mentioned. 
The chief merit of the book, apart from Mr, Elson’s 
easy, anecdotal style, is its thoroughness. It is that rare 
paradox,—a readable reference volume. 


N THE WAY OF MARTHA AND MARY Mr. 
Stephen Graham seeks to convince us, in words of 
singular beauty, that Russia—Holy Russia—has upon 
her shoulders the mission of impregnating the world with . 
the spirit of Christian orthodoxy—which is the spirit of - 
the Greek Church—ikons, towers, Byzantine frescos and 
all. He burns many beautiful candles at the shrine of 
this mystic orthodoxy, and tells us that it represents the 
way of Mary—that sister of Lazarus who let her emotion ° 
override her reason, to the. breaking of the jar of alabas- 
ter. He has but scant patience for the western world, 
which he rigidly classifies as Martha, the other sister, 


“busying herself with a thousand things”—social reform, 


the elimination of poverty, internationalism, the over- 
coming of ‘“muddle-headedness.” Our author is the true 
poet looking through his mystical, luminous glasses at 
the wretchedness, dirt, faith, ecstacy, despair of Russia 
and the East and gaining an intense personal elation. 


N THE titular essay of his book, The Moral Obliga- 
tion to be Intelligent, Mr. John Erskine pleads for a 
more thoughtful morality than the “inexpert virtue” with 
which our Anglo-Saxon race has so long been satisfied. 
The proneness of the race for custom rather than self- 
direction is illustrated by a survey of its literature. In 
Shakespeare intelligence and 


decline of the nightcap. He 
lampoons “hard-headed” con- 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


goodness seem forever at war. 
“To be intelligent as Richard 


sistency. He holds a brief 

IX FRENCH POET 
for the red shirt. Not only 
take on a charming color; 
he makes nightcaps and red 
shirts seem vitally important 
subjects. To spin philosophv 


craftmanship of the es- 


savist, Duffield & Co., New York 
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; The Macmillan Co., New York $2.50 
does he make such topics . JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD 
Yale University Press, New Haven 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston $3.50 
THE WAY OF MARTHA AND MARY 


The Maemillan Co., New York 
THE MORAL OBLIG ATION TO BE 5: dete tlle are ‘interesting and re ally 


or Iago or Edmund seems to 
involve some break with good- 
By Charles S. Brooks ness.” 

$1.50 The volume contains three 
other essays, including an il- 
luminating one of the much 
abused subject of “The Mind 
of Shakespeare.” All of them 


By Amy. Lowell 


By Arthur Elson 
By Stephen Graham 
$2.00 


John Erskine 
$1.00 . Stimulating. 
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Birdseye view of the Jeffery touring car, showing the 
front and rear seat arrangements 


EVERYBODY'S MOTORCYCLE 


The Oldsmobile for southern use has wire wheels, car- 
rying extra wide tires for soft roads 


s 


JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


T IS doubtful whether The motor department of Harper's Weekly is oaaiiinaa works the clutch too. You 
any of the letters in our !0°F you. If you have any questions regarding cars, accessories alsg steer the Mon-Auto 


or their makers, Mr. Hilder will gladly. answer them for you. 


prize contest—and_ by 
the way, if you haven’t yet entered the contest, read 
about. it overleaf—it is doubtful whether any of the let- 
ters will contain the description of a machine in any way 
resembling the quaint production pictured below. And 
vet, curious as it may seem at first sight, this machine 


appears to be destined to play a large part in the motor 


world. It is going to join the army. 

This machine, the Mon-Auto, by name, is the invention 
of a consulting engineer who realized some time ago that 
ordinary motor-cycles make heavy road-bedfellows when 
they fall on you, besides being a wee bit intricate and 


expensive. His problem was to evolve a motor-cycle that. 


would be light, reasonable in price, 
and simple in mechanism. In which ° 
generous plan he has been surpris- 
ingly successful. 

For the Mon-Auto weighs -but 
forty-five pounds, costs but $100 
and is controlled entirely by a 
movement of the handle-bar. To 
go fast, you push the handle-bar 
forward; to slow up and stop, you 
pull it backward. It works the 
throttle, the spark and the brake 


with the handle-bar. In fact 
the only thing you can’t do with this versatile limb is to 
crank the engine. That is done by means of a separate 
lever. 

Twenty-five miles an hour is. approximately the top 
speed—and seventy-five miles to a gallon of gasoline, an 
impressive,figure, this last, in view of that fluid’s recent 
aerial flights. 

At the risk of being accused of having a financial in- 
terest in the Mon-Auto (which, unfortunately, I, have 
not), I can’t help saying that the little machine. should 
prove popular, not only with people who can’t afford a 
higher priced machine, but with those who already own 
full-blown motor cars. Every 
yacht has its tender. Why should 
not every large car have its Mon- 
Auto—strapped on somewhere—so 
that, in case of mishap, the chauf- 
feur could race on it for assistance? 

As to its going into the Army: 
that is practically a fait complet, 
the Mon-Auto having recently 
gone through some rigorous tests 
under the direction of Captain 


Frank E. Evans, M. C., and under 


—and, unless I am mistaken, it The Lexington-Howard’s roomy tonneau the load of one Private Davis. ' 


The Mon-Auto, a 45 lb. motor-cycle with a speed of 
25 m. p. h. and a price of $100 


Part of the Mon-Auto’s military test—its use as a 
rifle rest for scouts 
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Describe Your Ideal Car and Win a Prize 


ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS TO THE MOTOR EDITOR, HARPER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 


Harper's Weekly offers prizes for the four most practical letters on the 

subject: ‘‘My Ideal Car.’’ This contest is open to all people interested 

in motoring, whether they own cars or not. The letters will be judged 
according to the value of the ideas they present. 


All letters must be in this office on or before February 15. Winning let- 
ters will be published in March. No letter must exceed 500 words in length. 


The prizes will be $15, $10, One year’s subscription; and Six months’ 
subscription. 


¢ | 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
(ST. LOUIS.MO.U.S.A. 


HE sweeping 
lines—the powerful, 
roominess—the comfort 
_riding—the completenessof 
equipment—all combine to 
Moon cars measure 
up to your ideas of 
. the kind of car 
yourself. 


| 


 Six-30, $1195, fally | 
To Dealers:—The shifting of some 


_ territories may make openings for _ 
few high-grade dealers. Write. 


Six-44, Seven Passenger 


TRAVELBOOK 
TALK 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


N EX-MINISTER to the 
Argentine, who as a Yale 
undergraduate held the rec- 

ord in the 100-yard dash and also 
the 220, has drawn from some sev- 


enty sets of French memoirs . and 


travel books the wherewithal to fill 
a volume that he calls French Mem- 
ories of Eighteenth Century Amer- 
ca*, “Perhaps no period of any na- 


tion’s history has been so complete- . 


ly described by the people of a for- 
eign land,” writes Mr. Sherrill. ‘“Cer- 
tainly no such narrative has even 
been penned in so friendly a spirit.” 
True, not all of our early visitors 
from France were so infatuated with 
our institutions that they married 
an American wife whose first name 
was Mehitable, and settled down on 
an American farm—like Saint-John 
de Crévecceur, whose Letters from an 
American Farmer is perhaps the 
most delightful of the books drawn 


upon by Mr. Sherrill in making up 


his collection of ‘French Memories.” 
Yet it is a striking fact that our 
French visitors of the eighteenth 
century were also uniformly sym- 
pathetic: whether they came to us 
as allies in our Revolutionary War 
(like Lafayette and Rochambeau 
and De Grasse and Custine), or as 
mere diplomatists, émigrés, inquisi- 
tive men of letters, and publicists. 
Frenchmen visiting our somewhat 
raw young republic did not expect to 
find a Riverside Drive beside the 
Hudson in 1800—with a statue of 
Jeanne d’Are to ornament -it; they 
didn’t expect to find a Metropolitan 
Opera House in the wilderness. 


Therefore, being men of some dis- 


crimination and large good will, they 
felicitated us warmly upon such 
good things as we really did have— 
and we made them our friends. 

In one sense, it is a matter of very 
small importance what kind of books 


our eighteenth century and early 


nineteenth century visitors wrote 
about us; but at the time it seemed 
not a little important. Almost uni- 
formly the British travelers ran us 
down; and there were many of 
them. In those days we were even 
more self-conscious, nationally, than 
somewhat later; we smiled delight- 


* French Memories of Eighteenth Century 
America. By Charles H. Sherrill, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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edly when complimented; we winced 
with positive pain when scolded or 
belittled. . The Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812,the attitude of Great 


Britain during our Civil War, the. 


influence of Irish immigrants and, 
later on, of German immigrants: all 
these were forces tending to erect a 
barrier of sentiment between the 
United States and the Mother Coun- 
try—the country whose language was 
and is ours, and whose political tra- 
ditions are in great part ours. And 
vet it would be no exaggeration to 


Englishmen thought of the ex-col- 


ony. “Nor is this insolence ex- 
hibited to us only,” wrote Dwight. 
“Frenchmen, known to _ possess 


scarcely a twentieth part of your 
honesty, and inferiour. to you in 
every other respectable attribute, be- 


side civility; -will secure many 


friends, where you only make en- 
emies.”’ 

It has been a characteristic trait 
of Americans not to appreciate 
France—though today we are re- 
vising our opinions. And in one 


respect at ‘least it may be possible 
for us to profit by our re-reading of 
the old travel books. We may learn 
a lesson in tact for our own writings 
about Latin America. Scorn for na- 
tional differences and contempt’ for 
provincialisms Is after all a silly sort 
of garniture for. any man of letters 
to make use of, in his confections. 
When we go abroad, be it to warring 
Europe or peaceful South America, 
we cannot do better than emulate 
the French in mixing sympathy with 
our facts. | 


say that the rancor 


created by the writ- 


ings of early British 
visitors to America 
counted almost as 
much in exasperat- 
ing the UnitedStates 
and Great Britain, 
in things of the 
spirit, as did these 
far more serious in- 
fluences. 

A hundred years 
have passed since 
Timothy Dwight, 
the nimble President 
of Yale College who 
traveled so many 
thousand miles on 
horseback and trav- 
ersed sO many pages 
with a lively pen, 
published anony- 
mously his Remarks 
on the Review of 
Inchiquin’s Letters 
in the Quarterly Re- 
view, Addressed to 
the Rt. Hon. George 
Canning. Dwight’s 
reply to “Inchi- 
quin,” who was, in 
fact, the poet Rob- 
ert Southey, was 
more than a fair- 
minded btit vigor- 
ous defense of the 
country that had 
been hospitable to 
so many churlish 
British scribblers: 
it was, too, a smash- 
counter-attack 
upon the English 
travel-writers and 
the Scottish review- 
ers. closing 
paragraphs of the 
book betray some- 
thing of the true 
reason for American 
soreness: the _ fact 
- that Americans did 
so much care. what 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 


of people are they, how are they 


selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 


Bell System, and the task is en- — 


trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 


employee. In every case there must 


be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 


operating with one another and | 


with the public. 


i The Bell System has attracted the 


brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


One Policy 


One System 


The Picked Army of the Telephone 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 


Labor, “present so much or such, 


widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 


in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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A Twice-Better Wheat 


Last year there grew, in certain sections, an ideal wheat for puffing. 
The kernels are big and hard. The flavor is delightful. The gluten 
runs 40 per cent. 

It was offered to us, and we bought it. We bought ’a year’s supply at 
extra prices, and we have it stored away. 


Wondrously Elastic 


So the steam explosion 
puffs the grains to ten times normal size. 

That means such Puffed Wheat as you never saw before. Big bubbles, 
flimsy, airy, almost phantom-like in texture. Thin, toasted tit-bits 
melt away like snowflakes. 

We urge you to get it. You 
This year it is nearly 


The extra gluten makes this wheat elastic. 


All grocers now have this new product. 
thought the Puffed Wheat of last year Gepenttal. 


twice better. 
We promise you a welcome surprise. 


Pufted Wheat B= 12c 
Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


You believe in whole wheat for the children. Every modern mother 
is serving it more and more. But remember that whole wheat must be 
wholly digestible, else you miss a large share of its virtue. 

That’s the chief reason for Puffed Wheat. Prof. Anderson’s process 
explodes every food cell. Every atom of every element is made avail- 
able as food. 

Think of that if Puffed Wheat seems only a coaxing dainty. It is 
more than that. It is our premier grain made, for the first time, into 
a perfect whole-grain food. 

Tell your grocer now to send the 1916 style. 


The Quaker ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1160) 


Ag 
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BY M. C. AYMAR 


IERRE had always been left in 
Bonmama’s charge because his 
own mother had been obliged to 
go back again to her work very. soon 
after his birth. And Pierre had need- 
ed care, that was certain, for he was 
a poor little specimen of humanity 
when he first made his appearance 
in this world. But Bonmama was 


well able to give it, for she herself 
was still vigorous and well, even if 


‘she was a grandmother. 


Being 2 


woman who did nothing by halves, 
she gave him the whole of her time 


and strength. 

Her daughter explained to stran- 
gers, with tearful eyes and expressive 
hands, that “Bonmama est simple 
comme en enfant.” 

And fortunate it was for the little 
children thereabout that she was as 
one of them, for as a caretaker and 
playmate Granny could not be ex- 
celled. How her mind had become 
“simple” would be a story in itself, 
but it is enough here to say that dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war _ her 
young husband had been so cruelly 
wounded that she had lost her rea- 
son from the horrors of that time. 


After his death her life went on with 


its accustomed duties, which she was 
always able to perform, for it was 
only on the subject of war that she 
became unduly excited. And now 
the coming of this small Pierre had - 
made her so happy and content that 
she seemed almost like other people 
once more. Qh, the hours she spent 
nursing that sickly boy in his baby- 
hood. Scorching summers, when she 
rocked him back and forth—sleep- 
less that he might sleep; bitter win- 
ter nights, when to walk the cold 
floor was the only means to keep him 
from crying. His teeth came even 
more painfully than most infants, 
but his wailings, which left his 
mother cross, found her still calm 
and comforting. | 

After babyhood came the school- 


} day trials when the other boys teased 


him just because of his attractive- 
ness. But he was a brave little chap 
and did not mind their taunts so 
much as the fact that he could not 
always join in their rougher play. 
His greatest joy were the very 
rare occasions when he saw grand- 
father’s war medal, given just before 
he died, for bravery in action. It was 
only when Granny was absent that 
his mother dared arin out that 
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treasure, for no one ever ventured to 
mention this subject: to her. Only to 
see it made his eyes glisten, to touch 
it made him tremble, but ah, if he 
could only wear it just once; that, he 


- felt, would make his heart stand still. 
Well, time went on,*as it has a_ 


habit of doing, and before Granny 
could believe it her baby was almost 
«man. Then the blow fell. Belgium 
was taken and France was at war 
once more. And though only just 
eighteen of course the boy wanted to 
go—miust go; but how break this 
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Are You in Love ? | 


Wert a silly question! Of course you are. Every- 
body is. With men it’s a fad. With women it’s a 
regular life job. Falling in love is the oldest of the recog- 
nized indoor sports. How old is it? Well, a wise old 
Buddhist, who sat all day with his legs and fingers crossed 
—said that it was older than the hills—older than man. 
He said that the big lizards used to feel it—also the sponges 
and the little invertebrate worms. 

And the greatest love of all—greatest because the most 
frequent, the most obstinate, and most ineradicable—is 
the love of SELF. This is a truly wonderful love, because 
it never wavers, never changes, never dies. And then, 
look how cheap it is! If you happen to love a beautiful 


news to Bonmama and not have her lady, it into 
: : : a ** Do you ms, suppers, night-letters, gardenias. But if you love 
lose her mind entirely. The family ee no one but yourself you are saving money, every day— 


were indeed afraid. They said noth- 
ing when she was near, and strange- 
ly she asked no questions about the 
tumult round them; for what mat- 
tered others’ excitement or anxiety 
so long as her Pierre was at home 
safe and sound. 

~ But the day was almost at hand 
when Pierre would have to leave for 


things. 


Whom Do You Love ? 


JRATHER a hard question to answer, that. 
cause folks love so many different kinds of people and 
But most people (no matter how mean and self- 
ish and nasty they are) love some one. 


every hour. 


Hard be-.. 


Some men love 


a blonde and blushing debutante with long curly locks. 
Some women love a brunette artist, writer, or musician, 
with a pale, porcelain brow and a black, tawny mane. 


Some folks—nearly all of us in fact—love a smiling old 
lady, with white hair, a wrinkled forehead and a pair of 
funny gold spectacles. Some love a wild boy at college; 
some love a dark little girl at boarding school—while 
some misguided people spend all the wealth and bounty 
of their love on a mere motor-car, a stuffy club, a picture 
gallery, an inbred dog, a gloomy library, or a silly bag of 
golf clubs. 


the front. Granny watched her 
daughter absently as she saw 
trying to hide the tears, but the old 
woman thought it was because the 
newly married granddaughter was 
soon to be confined. She saw the ; 
preparations for this event and heard 
them talk of the wonders chloroform 
would do to help her through the or- 
deal more comfortably. 

“But one must take care,” the 

_ nurse said, who was explaining its 
use to these “innocents.” “A little 
whiff too much and voila, you are no 

‘more. So you see itvis only I who 
‘an administer 

This ‘was at their remonstrance at 
having a nurse at all for so ordinary 
an oceasion—but la, la, these young 
people of today they are so fearfully 
modern, they must have the latest 
improvements in everything. The 
night before Pierre was to leave, Bon- 
mama dreamed of his baby days— 
that he was in trouble and needed 
her. It was so vivid that she got up 
and went noiselessly to his room. 
Pierre lay ‘asleep: fully dressed in his 
new uniform, to be ready for the start 


little dark girl 
 @t sehool’’ 


_A Potion for Love 


"THE sordid part of love lies in the way that folks try 
to bribe it. They know that men and women are 
human—that their love can be bought—or commanded 
—with gifts. Now here is the greatest wonder of all— 
a thing more miraculous than love itself. It is that there 
is one thing that will pry love out of anybody. A sort 
of universal, modern love potion. It is really twelve 
things in one. It should be administered along about the 
first of every month. It never fails its wonders to per- 
form. It works just as well with young girls as with 
mature women; with college boys as with grown up mar- 
ried men. It works with debutantes, artists, writers, old 
ladies (with those gold spectacles, through which there 
gleams that saintly look so peculiar to mothers) motor 
cranks, dog fanciers, book-worms, plethoric club-men, . 
futurist picture buyers, and even with the most hopeless 
golf perverts. But (and here ts another miracle), it also 
works with the vast and swarming army of people who love 
nobody but themselves. Indeed, it teaches them to love 
new Gods, to be untrue to themselves: to love Gods that 
are really worth loving. 


** It works well with 
young girls’’ 


Are You a Lover? 


F you are, and if you aren’t ashamed of it, why don’t you get into 

» step with this spirit; remove two of your favorite dollars from your little 
roll, and give the object of your affections (even if it’s yourself) this modern 
love-potion? Send along those two miserable dollars of yours to 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and secure Vanity Fair for her, or for 
him—or for your selfish self—for the rest of 1916. 


at dawn. He was sleeping heavily, P. S.—For the few benighted souls who may still be lingering in oe 
tired out even now, poor lad, with the outer darkness, let us say: | AY he 
excitement and drilling, but never- Vanity Fair is one of the newest successes in the magazine field. It So Se 
. : is published monthly at 25 cents a copy or $3 a year. Itisa as A 
theless the happiest boy mn all mirror of life, original and picturesque; informal, personal, inti- ssty ” 
h h mate, frivolous, unconventional, but with a point of view at once oe 
nce, since on the morrow he was wholesome, stimulating and refreshing. f ESL, 
1 j Take the cream of your favorite gazines of the theater 
to fight for his countr sports, books and art. Add the spri qualities of such 
The sight of a soldier Jving SO still blications as The Sketch. The Tatler and La Vie & .® Ks” 
arisienne, with something of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue—all within beautiful color covers—and you 
have a general idea of Vanity Fair. Sets 
Mc NAULL 
| R E Tear off the Coupon! 
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WANTED— 
Sales and Advertising Writer 


We have an opening in our Sales Organ- 
ization for a man not younger than thirty 
nor older than forty years. 

His qualifications should be about as fol- 
OWSB : 


must have a thorough education in 
English—college preferred. 

He must have experience in advertising 
and selling. 

He should be able to write copy with 
facility; in fact he should become our Mas- 
ter Salesman on paper. 

It shall be his duty to write a large part 
and direct and supervise all of the copy for 
everything we publish. 

Selling experience is absolutely necessary, 
because he will have charge of the compila- 
tion of our Sales Manuals and selling in- 
Ktructions of every kind and description. The 
ordinary, everyday, highfaluting advertising 
writer who writes copy for advertisements in 
national magazines would be useless in this 
position. 

This is a difficult position to fill. and we 
shall expect to pay a liberal salary for the 

- Tight kind' of a man. 


REMEMBER WHAT WE WANT—A 
MASTER SALESMAN ON PAPER. 

Address Henry Theobald, President, Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo. Ohio. 

All communications will 


. be guarded as 
atrictly confidential. 


Forget the pleasure—drink them 
for the good they do : 


At meals or between them. 
Good Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers. 


C,H. EVANS & SONS. Established 1786. HUDSON, N.Y 


CIGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
QUAKER OATS 


—the luscious form of vim 


food. Made only from the 
big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 


WINTON SIX — Free from experimestal 


rsks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘ 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Successful Printing 


Y ov will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 

printing problems. No job too large or none 

too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or “phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
1237 East 25th. Street New York, City. 


MISCELLANEOUS) 


Advertising in thie column coste 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines 


fruit, poultry, 


FERTILE FARMS near Phila. : 


dairy; catalog. Perkasie, Pa. 


W. Stevens, 


and | 


on the bed brought back with a rush 
to Granny that day her own man had 
looked like that before he left her 
for the war. In a flash her scattered 
wits put bits of talk together which 
she had heard lately, and the poor 
confused mind seemed suddenly to 
realize what this meant. She tiptoed 
to his bed and knelt there dazed for 
a time, then with wonderfully quick 
movements she was out of the room 
and downstairs to the closet where 
that “wonder bottle” was being kept. 

“Just a whiff too much,” the wo- 
man had said, “and votla, you are 
no more.” Well, so be it then—her 
blessed boy should be no more weary, 
no more in pain. She knew that her 
baby, always so carefully looked 
efter, could not stand the long 
marches, the exposure, starvation, 
the trenches, the filth, disease, hor- 
rible thirst, heat and cold. No, nor 
even the dreadful noise which sent 
strong men mad. She remembered 
these things happened in battles, for 
1adn’t her own husband told them 
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all so graphically that she had never 
forgotten? 

Again she was leaning over her 
boy, desperation now in her de- 
termined eyes. “‘Ah, mon bébé, they 


. shall not spoil your beauty with their 


-elther, poor boy. 


shells and bullets. I have,seen that 
work before—or make you blind 
No, his Bonmama 
will save him from it all. There, 
there, dear heart, lie still—it is I, 
your Granny, who will keep you 


from what you know not, but what I 


myself know all too well. And see, 
I give you peace and rest, my dar- 
ling, and—”’ here she fumbled at her 
dress and drew from it his grand- 
father’s Cross of Honor, “and, yes, 
you shall die a hero if that is what 
you want—with the medal on your 
breast. See, bébé, you have it now, 
eh? Can’t you give Bonmama just 
a little smile?” 

But the chloroform had done its 
work, and the boy lay quite still with 
the coveted medal pinned carefully 
upon his new, fresh uniform. 


Mr. Advertiser and Mr. and Mrs. Reader 
HE class of readers a magazine gets and holds determines the class of advertisers it wi: secure. 
You can tell by looking at the advertising pages of SUNSET that so many far-sighted, hard-thinking, 
result-checking business men would not Continuously spend their money in it unless they were sure of 


its ‘‘class.’’ 


For the Reader 


SUNSET offers the most readable, informing and 
best-pictured stories and facts of the Pacific Coast. 
It is the only high-grade magazine published in 
the West. If you have ever been or lived out here 
we don’t have to urge you to live with us again 
in the Pages of SUNSET. 

And to those who haven’t been so fortunate, the 
best and easiest way is to spend a year with-us 
for what a subscription to SUNSET costs. 

The’ fiction and articles in SUNSET are by the 
best writers of America; all its illustrations are 
by master hands of the camera or brush; many 
of them reproductions in color from the oil paint- 
ings of truly great artists. 

What this advertisement says to the ‘‘advertiser’’ 
is of interest to you as a reader or prospective 
reader of SUNSET: if the discriminating adver- 
tisers you will find in our columns continue to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to infin- 
ence our readers, it is positive proof you can well 
afford to invest $1.50 and become one of them. 
15¢ a copy at all newsdealers. 


SUNSET 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau. 


Washington or any of the country west of the Rockies—the 
business purposes, our service bureau is at your service. 


Whatever you want to know about California or Oregon or 


For the Advertiser 


What we have said here to the reader is the best 
argument we can give you. | ; 

You can cover the Pacific Coast as thoroughly 
with SUNSET as you can the whole country with 
every general magazine and weekly, and _ better 
than you can reach our territory with all of them. 
The purchasing power of SUNSET’S readers is 
the best proof of its ‘‘class’’; because the SUN- 
SET country appeals to the cream of American 
civilization as the place to live or play in. SUN- 
SET is read by the best of that class who live 
here: the most of them who’ve been here; and 
thousands who are going to come ‘‘some day.’’ 


SUNSET readers are the kind of folks who have. 
or want the best of s.fe; the money to buy it 
with: and the ability to appreciate it; both living 
and SUNSET, we mean. 

Any good advertising agency will tell you all about 
SUNSET: or will send you full details as to rates 
and such other facts as you ought to know. 


MAGAZINE 


Pacifi¢. Coast Country as a tourist or for 
We have or will secure full information for 


you concerning routes, resorts, hotels or any Coast farming or business community and its opportunities. 
Send us ten cents in stamps to cover postage and we will maw booklets, answer your questions and for- 


ward a sample copy of SUNSET. 
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THE CAPITAL 


It is perfectly possible 
for the same brain to share the general American opinion 


A SECRET! | 
ee has been said about the Brandeis 
appointment has expressed the truth more nearly 
than the few words of F. P. A. (Yes, in the New York 
Tribune, gentle reader, but that is another story.) F. P. 
A. says: 


Unversed as we are in the Machiavellian ways of 
Woodrovian politics, we can see nothing in the 
Brandeis appointment but the selection of a remark- | 
ably gifted, brave and honorable man. 


Tine minds sometimes get at the truth better than_ 


supposed insiders with their cynical guesses. Mr. Bran- 
deis was selected because President Wilson, consulting 
mostly Attorney-General Gregory, thought he was the 
kind of man the court needed. Those who seek other 
reasons seek mares’ nests. Aitorney-General Gregory has 
done much work with Mr. Brandeis and knows his spirit 
as well as his ability. Mr. McAdoo gave his very ‘active 
support. The Secretary of Labor is dehghted. The cabi- 


net as a whole earnestly approves. It is probably not an 


injudicious breach of confidence to say that Mr. Gregory 
looks upon open-mindedness, tolerance, and absence ‘of 

malice as among Mr. Brandeis’s most conspicuous traits. 
The Attorney-General understands the technique of ad- 
_ vocacy, and he knows that a man may be a great advocate 
and yet have a most judicial mind. Many people in Wash- 
ington, in the excitement following the nomination, have 
seemed unable to grasp the distinction. But the nomina- 
tion will be confirmed. Old charges, fully investigated 
and answered long ago, rebound highly to Mr. Brandeis’s 
credit when the real facts are presented. The shoe ma- 
chinery talk ik in point. If there is any aspect of interest 
in that case it ig the illustration it gives of Mr. Brandeis’s 
willingness to put principle before money and powerful 
acquaintance. When the senators know the simple truth 
a majority can be trusted not to commit a stupendous 
blunder at so critical a time. 


THE CONSERVATION OUTLOOK 
| NLESS all signs fail, a broad ‘and enlightened con- 


servation program will go through, Republicans c¢o-— 


operating with Democrats, and old-fashioned anti-con- 
servationists yielding gracefully because of the principle, 
included in the new bills, that. the national guvernment 
will not use its power where the wise action of states 
makes it unnecessary. -Having made that general proph- 
ecy, we shall follow it up in an early number with a state- 
ment of the conservation situation in detail. 


THE WISH AND THE THOUGHT 
ANY of the military men in Washington assert con- 
fidently that Germany will definitely win the war. 
The probable explanation is that the wish is uncon- 
sciously father to the thought. The average officer may 
not say it or know it, but he would like to see the German 
system of vast preparedness justified, proved necessary. 


easily exist in the same mind. 
that a German victory would be a great disaster and at 
the same time share the prevailing army wish that the 
wir should teach the need of huge preparedness. Such 
is the usual army mental state. 


THE HUGHES OUTLOOK 

T IS never possibile to tell what Senator John D. Works. 

of California is going to do. A statement he has 
made about, Mr. Justice Hughes expresses what many 
people are thinking. The great strength of Governor 
Hughes lies partly in his proved ability, but largely also 
in his proved courage, knowledge of his own mind, and 
devotion to the highest principles. His services in New 
York have become a tradition already. No other gover- 
nor since Tilden is quoted in the same tone that he is 
quoted. His supposed attitude toward the Supreme 
bench is also in process of becoming a tradition. It takes 
several forms, of which the best known runs thus: ‘‘The 
man who, being on the Supreme Court, would consider 
any office is fit neither for the one that he holds nor the 
one to which he aspires.” Another rumor quotes him 
with saying that: “I would not so act as to turn the Su- 
preme Court into a list of expectant -candidates for the 
presidency.” There is a great deal of difference of opin- 
ion among those who ought to know about his intentions. 


Perhaps the bulk of well-informed opinion believes that 


he will wait for’the right moment, and if the matter is 
pressed upon him, he will make a statement that will in- 
crease the dignity of the Supreme Court forever. 

It is believed that Mr. Roosevelt is counting on this 
firmness of Mr. Justice Hughes, and is planning to de- 
velop a situation in which he himself and Mr. Hughes 
become the only possibilities. The Bull Moose offer these 
two names to the Republicans. Mr. Hughes declines, and 
there is but one answer. See the cover cartoons in Har- 


per Weekly for August 28, and September 4, 1915. But 
the Colonel plays the game more ways than one. The 


following may be taken as rather authentic illustration 
of the views being put out by insiders on his behalf: 


The Colonel would have preferred Governor Brum- 
baugh of. Pennsylvania to anyone else now in sight, 
but investigation showed to him that some of the gov- 
ernor’s views were not sufficiently enlightened for the 
Colonel. Governor Hadley of Missouri is the present 
favorite. The Colonel will make any sacrifices that are 
possible even to the acceptance of such a person as 
Ex-Senator Root. He himself will not take the job 
unless the pressure tis terrific. Mr. Justice Hughes: is 
a milksop. He is too much like President Wilson in 
ethical and intellectual make-up. “He has'not emitted 
any sounds in connection with a vigorous foreign 
policy. or other red-blooded affairs that put him 
among the Cclonel’s list of real men. 


The contradiction between what the Colonel has said 
publically about Hughes. and what is being said in his 


This unconscious bent is as likely to exist in an officere behalf privately, will not surprise those who remember 


who states that he thinks it will be better for the world 
if the Germans lose. He does think so. Contradictions 


how persistently the Colonel has boasted about prevent- 
ing the nomination of Hughes in 1908. | 
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WHAT IS COURAGE? 
HE easiest conception of courage is the readiness to 
quarrel. Men refrain from saying that Christ was a 
coward, but they talk as.if he were. If Washington had 


' not possessed: military fame, no doubt cowardice would 


have been charged when he defied the public, the House 
of Representatives, and his advisers, using his own will 
to keep peace with Great Britain. There are idiots who 
speak of President Wilson as cowardly. Whatever else 
about him may be arguable, that point is not. Nobody 
able and willing to think can fail to realize that the kev 
of his nature is courage. Courage marked his course at 
Princeton. It led‘him as Governor of New Jersey. Cour- 
age is needed to sit tight while the audible minority of 
the public has its brief spasms, and while political op- 
ponents and jingoes rave. What courage would it have 
taken to war with Mexico or Germany? ‘To have done 
so without being convinced of its necessity would merely 
have required abdication of the President’s established 
principles and of his sense of what constituted his duties. 

Elsewhere in this issue may be read what Lincoln said 


about Mexico, when he was warned and jeered at for 
seeming unpatriotic. 


He knew a higher meaning to 
patriotism. When.he was in his twenties, the youngest 
man in the legislature of Illinois, he was one of the first 


two to go on record voluntarily and needlessly against 


slavery, in spite of the strong pro-slavery element among 
the whites of his state. He held back Seward and an 
angry public from fighting Great Britain over Mason 


and Slidell, because in that case he said Great Britain . 


was in the right. His courage was not the kind that 
needed expression in defiance, bluster and irritation. We 
cannot remember one case in his life where he was boast- 
ful, defiant, hasty or unfair. He could be both strong 
and calm. His was the courage of right, of patience, of 
loyalty. He was sad, alone and true. The motto of 
his life might have been found in the Ephesians: “Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
railing be put away from you, with all malice.” Than 
living up to such a standard nothing requires a will more 
splendid and consistent. There are thousands of ready 
fighters to one who can pursue that course singly which 
his mind and conscience recommend. None of the wrath 
and railing in Lincoln’s day required a character as nobly 
tempered as his own. . 


THE BRANDEIS NOMINATION 
HERE is no man in the United States who could do 
more to strengthen the Supreme Court than Mr. 
Brandeis. What the court most needs, with the immense 
powers it has, is powerful lawyers who are also informed 
about modern conditions. You cannot properly apply 
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the law to the facts unless you know both the law and the 
facts. When Mr. Brandeis won before the Supreme 
Court the Oregon case limiting the hours of labor for 
women, his argument about the extent of the police power 
would not have been sufficient alone. It was necessary 
also to present an overwhelming proof that fatigue in - 
women actually does injure the race. 

In the Ballinger controversy it was required not only 
to know all the laws relating to conservation, but all the 
practises and conditions also. In the famous railway 
cases he could never have made such an impression with- 
out a vast knowledge of the railway business. His 
great services to labor have been possible only through 
sympathy with both employer and employee and an inti- 
mate grasp of the needs of both sides. He could not pos- 
sibly be in such urgent demand as a mediator if his mind 
were not of a broad and judicial cast. 

Judicial, in this case, however, does not mean spineless 
and inert. Those who think the law should be alive re- 
gard him as the most judicial of men. Those who think 
the very essence of law is atrophy will not share this 
estimate. There was a time in the history of Palestine 
when it was not believed that any living man could think 
like the men of old. Hence every prophet wrote under 
the name of some other prophet who was safely dead. 
Inevitably the jov that the nomination of Mr. Brandeis 
brought to the living was nct shared by those who prefer 
to be dead. To their minds a lawyer who is not a corpse 


‘is a discredit to his profession. 


The selection bythe President was a shining example 
also for another reason. It was not only because of Mr. 
Brandeis’s exceptional legal equipment and exceptional 
knowledge of labor and business, but also because of his 
moral attitude, that the choice was so felicitous. There 
are not many lawyers of extremely large earning power 
who prefer to remain comparatively poor because they 
believe both in simplicity of life and in the obligation of 
the able to help the public. We know no man of Mr. 
Brandeis’s ability who has sacrificed more pecuniarily or 
socially, in order that his life might be not without its 
use to his fellow-men. 


THINKING IN BILLIONS ~~. 

ERMANY’S Imperial Treasurer has stated the war 

debt for his country as “only $10,000,000,000’—with 
half a billion being added to it with every month of war. 
It is estimated that the paper currency of Germany has 
now attained an expansion of 3,600,000,000 marks. The 
sum raised by the French Loan of Victory now seems to 
have been more than 15,000,000,000 francs, or almost © 
$3,000,000,000. As thinking in billions is not .a very 
general accomplishment, a French statistician seeks to 
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